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ATPRACTIVE AND SEASONABLE GOODS. OILET SOAP. 


Unrivalied for the 








il ithe bath. 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. Ro HAMIL RAY Noureidetatenaae: 

thi cods at low figures " 
We offer this week goods at res, » || cover common an«| 
Good 4-4 Bleached and Unbleached Muslin, 8, 9 and 10 cts. . ‘ \ cae Aeerpeare 
Good Bleached and Unbleached Canton Flannel, 10 and 12¢e Soene “he mane 


Good Russia Crash, 1214, 14, 16 and 18 ets. | = meee facturero BT. hob- * 


, , , j= Pe 2 = 2 
: Unbleached Hose for Women, 1214. _— — aaa = ——J perfected and now 
re takin Weenn . full line from 50 ¢. up ‘ Rare fo She Saree Soy Caer ante oer eee wenees 
Womens 3 sts, - Up. 


Onty the purest vegetable oils used . its manusacture. 
Men’s Merino Shirts and Drawers, from 50c. up. F 







‘or Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family in Christ- 








‘wo Lots of Black Alpacas at 26 and 31. endom. Sample box containing 3 cakes 0 16 ozs. each, sent 
; x . free to any address on receipt of 75 cents. 
A large assortment of Bound and other Shawls. Ackiress BB. T. Rabble, New Work City. 
Beautiful Bleached Damask)Table Linen, 87, worth 31.12. * “ste = al Drursrists. 2g 
Dress Goods in Cretons, Demasse and Matalasse at 25 ets. 
They are in Dark Brown, Navy Blue, Dark Greens & Modes, A SA y 
Large assortment of Blankets, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 pr. s 
Good Heavy Comfortables, 32.60, worth $8.50. \ll about its soil, climate, its resources, its products and 
Silk Hand'fs, nice assortment, 87, 31.00 and $1.22. its people is given in the KANSAS FARMER, a ten-page 
Silks at 87, $1.00 < $1 25 sell freely. weekly Farm and Family Journal, now in its fifteenth year. 
Our Black Silks at $ $1 ° ind 1 5 se - ly Postpaid, three months, 30 cents.’ Address 
5 pieces neat striped Black and W hite Silks, 75 ets. J. K. HUDSON, Topeka, Kansas. 
4 Plain Lap rugs at $3.00, worth 35 (0. our a 
P MENSELY-THE 
JOHN H. STOKES, 


vinand anemeceeeemis.| CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


BED AND ILLUSTRATED, 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, The only complete, richly illustrated, low price work, 750 
pages, only $2.50. Treats of-the entire history, grand 
e buildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great days, ete. 
Car enters an ul ers ‘The best chance of 100 years to coin money fast, as every- 
! body wants this work. 1,000 agents appointed first four 
weeks; 5000 wanted. Yor full particulars address 





No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. quickly, —— Bro:., Publishers, 733 Sansom Street. 
Philadelphia. 
(First Street above Race Street,) CAU 10 Be not deceived by premature books 
assuming to be * oftieial,” ete, 
PHILADELPHIA. ee ee ee - rT eee 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R, RICKARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St. 12 CENT ZEPH y R 
ly , 
ae This Zephyr which sells at twelve cents per ounce is 
LYDIA A. MURPHY ’ | made of remarkably fine tleeced wool, is brilliantly shaded 
in all colors, is exceedingly soft to the touch, amd is 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER very popular for crocheting and knitting [purposes. It 
7 is freely nsed in making comee een shawls, sacks, 
| gloves, leggings, ete. Ladies desiring to avoid the 
537 FRANKLIN STREET, } use of expentitve European zephyrs, will do well to 


Spring Garden, 2 Green. Philadelphia. | @X8™Mine this at Mr John M. Finn's store, 8. E. Cor. Arch 
Above Spring en, 2d door below Green lladelphia and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. He has alco in stock 








an extensive assortment of stockings, stocking yarns, and 


| adies’, gents’ and children’s merino underwear. Children’s 
| merino shirts, 25 cents for smal} sizes; jaaies’ merino 
| shirts, a very excellent article as low as 50 cent. 


and those commencing housekeeping can procu ’ 
omplete outit of Housekeeping \eticles, such as | Ofders by Mail carefully attended to. 





complete outfit of Housekeeping Articles, such as 


REFRIGERATORS | 


IRONING TABLES, MEAT SAFES, TUBS, 
BUCKETS, BENCHES, BROOMS, 
PLAIN AND JAPANNED TIN WARE, 


IRON AND WOODEN WARE 


of every description, for kitchen use,at reduced prices 
E. S. FARSON, 


220 and 222 Dock St. (below Walnut), Philadelphia. Fifty pages—0C Hlustrations with descriptions ef thou- 
7 i be a ee sands of the best Flowers and Vegetables in the world, and 


3 | | the way to grow them—all for a ‘Two-Cext pestage stamp. 
NEW TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnut Street. | printed in German and English. 


ick’ i uarterly, 25 cents a year. 
Fearful—the amount ‘of money thrown away in vieke = Cee Garden—00 conte in paper; 
not buying shoes protected by SILVER TIPS. Pa- | in elegant cloth covers, $1.00. Address pee 
rents, be wise! insist that your shoe dealer should PE eee 
keep them. 


Also try Wire Quilted Soles. 














Fancy Visiting Cards with name, no two alike, 10 e 
200 styles, ©. DB. Havens, Summit, N. Y. 
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CHALELEY L. JONES. FREDERICK F, FISHER, 


PHILADELPHIA MOURNING STORE. 
JONES & FISHER, 


No. 918 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A large and varied stock of seasonable goods 
suitable for Friends’ wear, consisting in part of 
Lupins Black Cashmeres, 75, 87}, 1.00, 1.124, 1.25, 

1.50, 1.75, and 2 00. 

Lupios Black Merinoes, 75, 87}, 1.00, 1.124, 1.25 

1.50, 1.75 and 2.00. 

Black Silk Warp Henriettas, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Bombazines, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Alpacas, Black Mohairs, all prices. 

Rlack Silks, all prices. 

Black Brilliantines, Black Mousselines, all prices. 
Neat Striped Mohairs, 25 cts., Grey DeBege, &c., &c. 
All of the best makes and the best color. 
Prompt and careful attention given to orders. 
Samples sent upon applications. 


JONES & FISHER, 
No. 918 Chestnut St. 





TEN PER CENT. NET GUARANTEED- 


The Exchange Bank of El Dorado, Butler county, 
Kansas, guarantees the Collection of the Principal 
and 10 per cent. interest on their loans on real 
estate. They have abstracts of title to all lands in 
Butler county, and make a personal examination of 
the property before making the loan, and loan not 
more than one-third of the actual value. These 
investments are as safe asGovernment Bonds. Send 
for circulars. Address 8S. L. SHOTWELL, Cashier. 

El Dorado, Butler co., Kansas. 
Reference.—*Emporia National Bank, Emporia, Kan. 
Murtins’. Bank, Kansas City, Mo. Central National 
Bank, New York City. 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 


Act INQUIRIES BY 


10 PER CENT. NET 


KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND IOWA 
JMPROVED FARM FIRST MORTGAGE 
COUPON BONDS 


GUARANTEED. 
‘We guarantee as an assurance that we loan not 
co exeeed.one.third of the actual value. In over six 
vears’ business never lost a dollar, never delayed a 
day on interest or principal, neither we nor our cus- 
tomers ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. 
Send for particulars and reference. 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 
Having investigated these 10 per cent. farm-mort- 
gages negotiated by J. B. Watkins & Co., I believe 
them to be asafe and good security, and as such 
recommend them to my friends. Correspondence 
respecting them and loans for investment are re- 
spectfully solicited. 
Henry Dickinson, Manager, 72 Cedar St., N. Y. 


MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
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“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD,» 






rooms, 227 10th Se 


Fornittre Warerooms, Stee 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Way, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES oN Hayy, 
7 Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering Deatlly done 


ELBOW-ROOM MAX ADELER’S New 


Outsellsany book in the mark 
Splendidly illustrated with many humorous dray; 
Will sell at sight. Best commissions. Agents way, 
in every place. Terms and circulars free. J, 
Stroppart & Co., 723 Chestnut Street, Philadelpy 


THE CHILDRENS’ FRIEND, 


An illustrated monthly, now entering its twelfth yp 
goveted, ts the best interests of the youth of all ges 
Terms, $1.56 per year, postage paid. Specimen ber 
10 cents. Abalone o . a 

M. Y. HOUGH, 
Editor and Publisher 
Address P. O. Box 2019. Phitadelph 


\W* are selling the best fresh new crop impg 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Greg 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80¢., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one vound by my 
by adding 18c. per 1b. for postage to part of 
country. Friends from a distance c ely on 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WI 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North See 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S.B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Wala 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Sp 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repai 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly atten 
to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and ston 
No, 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD A, . 


TEACHER WANTED — 
In a Friends’ day and boarding school. A mang 
woman qualified to teach the Latin and French! 
guages in addition to the ordinary branches of 
Eoglish education would be preferred. Apply 
letter to 















Ay 





GIDEON FROST 
Glenhead P. O., Long Is 
ANTED-A GOOD HOME AMONGST FRIE} 
is wanted for a motherless girl, in her 
enth year, whose father is very desirous to | 
her properly brought up. Information regard 
the parents can be obtained of ISAAC N. WEL 
care taker of Race Street Meeting House, 152 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 


——— eee» 


VOL. XXXIII. 


QDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 








QOMMUNICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tairty-Tamp Volume commenced on the 26th of 
Second month, 1876, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail, postage prepaid. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the inning vt the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in omz0Ks, DRarts, or 
P. O. monzy-onpEeRS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph S. Cohu, New Fork. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind, 








From the Christian Union. 
““MY FATHER.” 


If we place ourselves in imagination among 
the disciples as they listened to Jesus, and 
open our minds to the impression which his 
words and acts were suited to make, nothing 
strikes us more than the simplicity, vividness 
and intimacy which he gave to the relation 
between God and man. It was he who taught 
men to call God “Our Father.” And it is 
evident that his habitual expression, “my 
Father,” gives only a remote hint of that 
sacred intimacy with the Divine Presence 
which was the habit of his life. We can only 
very imperfectly appreciate, and still more 
imperfectly express in language, that which 
shone clear, full and constant to his inner 
sight, and which as “ Father,” he adored and 
bade us adore. But we see that included in 
it were constant providence over every living 
thing, governing the whole course of nature 
and of history ; goodness of which the bright- 
est human goodness is but a dim reflection; 
love in its highest form; an immediate, per- 
sonal, vitalizing presence in the human soul. 

We can see something of the wide variety 
of aspects under which Jesus recognized the 
presence of “my Father.” It was this that 
the beauty of nature spoke to him. The 
grass, the lilies, the vines, the birds, the wind, 
brought each its quick suggestion of the Di- 
vine beauty and goodness and mystery. Jesus 
grew up, we are to remember, and lived for 
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thirty years, near the Sea of Galilee, in a 


country of most rich and varied beauty. It 
would seem that he was exquisitely eensitive 
to those impressions which ewe makes on 
a religious and poetic mind; impressions 
which in our stirring and troubled time have 
brought to many unspeakable comfort, and 
given inspiration to those poets who have 
done most to cheer and uplift our generation. 
But the ideals which are found in Nature’s 
calm seclusion do not always hold their 
ground when we pass into contact with the 
disturbed world of humanity. Now Jesus 
during his active ministry lived not as a re- 
cluse, . . . . but in close and con- 
stant intercourse with men, and with men for 
the most part ignorant and unspiritual. Yet 
he contak with him through it all the serene 
atmosphere of his Father’s presence. The 
common things and menial tasks of life were 
to him as eloquent as the meadows beside the 
lake or the heart of the lonely mountains. The 
sweeping of the house, the cleaning of dishes, 
the folding of sheep, the sower’s and the reap- 
er’s task, the bidding of guests to a feast and 
their struggle for the best places, the games 
of children,—each common and trivial scene 
had for him an unforced and profound spirit- 
ual lesson. Some lessons he spoke to the peo- 
ple; how much more must have been kept 
back unuttered, too high for others’ compre- 
hension ! 

Our faith in ‘the Divine goodness meets 
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rence of suffering. Even Nature’s world is 
full of pain and death. Jesus saw what we 
see of suffering, felt it as only a sensibility as 
delicate and deep as his could feel it, and in 
the face of the evil took deeper hold on the 
assurance of overruling good. What sight is 
more pitiful than a wounded bird—its bright 
a mee its free flight ended, its glad song 
stilled ? 
















































pain is suggested by it! Jesus saw a like 
4 pitiful sight, felt, doubtless, its full sugges- 
tion, and out of his deep vision of the universe 
could say, “ Oue of them shall not fall on the 
ground without your Father.” And to the 
foreboding human heart he adds the tender 
word: ‘‘ Fear not, you are of more value than 
many sparrows.” 

But it is not the sight of physical suffering 
that brings to us the worst perplexity ; nor is 
it even that disproportion of outward pros- 
perity to men’s deserts which since the days 
of Job has staggered those who sought to be- 
lieve in a just God. There is a yet deeper 
mystery in the existence of willful wrong-doing 
among men; the debasement and defilement 
of human nature which our inmost conscious 
ness declares to be intrinsically, awfully evil ; 
and for which we can imagine neither expla 
nation nor compensation. On this mystery, 
as an intellectual problem, Jesus threw no 
light. But, seeing the evil most clearly, feel- 
ing it most deeply, he not only kept unshaken 
his sense of the Divine goodness: he even rose 
in the very presence of the evil to a grander 
conception and tenderer presentation of that 
goodness; and he awoke in the human breast 
a spring of hope, which flowing, ever with 
wider and deeper stream, yields to the heart a 
supreme consolation for what remains to the 
iutellect and unfathomable mystery. 

Sin was not to him an idea fashioned in the 
theologian’s study. He knew by closest ob- 
servation the thing itself. He habitually 
gathered about him the outcasts of society ; 
he went among “ publicans and harlots ”— 
ot such idealized figures as we find in art 
and romance; but men who had sacrificed the 
Jew’s strongest sentiment, patriotism, to the 
lowest passion, avarice; and women who had 
lost the characteristic virtue of womanhood, 
and all that goes with utter loss of self. respect. 
What awfu! revelation must their company 
have made to his pure soul! If in these he 
saw the sins of animalism, he met in the up- 
per classes of society the sins of self satisfac- 
tion and scorn and cruelty ; and in his near. 
est friends he constantly encountered that 
want of spiritual faculty, that absorption in 
sense and in self, which seems almost to for- 
bid the hope of growth. It was thus that 
Jesus made acquaintance with the facts of 
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with painful shocks in the perpetual recur- 


How the whole awful mystery of 















human infirmity and sin; facts of which 4 
far narrower perception often shakes our faith 
in sovereign goodness. But in him the sight 
as it awoke a very passion of self-forgettiy 

love touched, too, a profounder sense of the 
Divine Fatherhood. It is in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son that he set forth the hear 
of the matter. It is the sin of man, in which 
lies his utter need, azainst whose darknegg is 
thrown out the glory of all-conquering Love 

We see in Jesus a singular intensity of wij} 
an amazing activity, united with rare serep, 
ity. It seems almost incredible that in the 
short space of three years he sowed the seed 
of such a harvest as was to follow. Qne 
graphic touch suggests the rapt absorption 
that sometimes awed his followers—where ye 
are told that in going to Jerusalem he walked 
before the rest, and no man dared tos 
to him. Yet there is in the entire history 
hardly a trace of the unresting hurry by 
which men like Napoleon have crowded great 
labors within brief space. On the contrary, 
we are told not unfrequently of times of com. 
plete retirement, of private interviews with 
such as sought him, of hours of restful famil. 
iarity in friendly households. There is in his 
words a certain deep tranquility that never, 
blooms in hot and burried hours. This union 
of intense energy with restful calm seems to 
find its explanation in the sense of a Divine 
Power working through him, of an all-wise, 
all-beneficent Will, of which his own will was 
but the instrument. In Jesus there was the 
full consciousness that this higher Power 
held him and his work, along with all other 
things, in its sure keeping, incapable of de. 
feat or loss, and in that consciousness was 
peace. 

So, at one time carried for the moment be 
yond physical necessities, he said, “ My meat 
is to do the will of him that sent me;” so, on 
the other hand, called to leave his work when 
it seemed just begun, and to leave his disci- 
ples when they seemed to need him most, his 
farewell was full of calmest assurance; 
‘Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you; I go unto my Father: my Father 
is greater than I.” 

So long as there is felt to be perfect har- 
mony between that which the soul is seeking 
and that which the Perfect Will decrees there 
must be light and joy. The dark hour comes 
when across the line of our highest purposes 
and deepest desires there is drawn suddenlya 
barrier of destiny that we cannot cross. It 
is hard to be thus thwarted even when our 
purposes are selfish. But when one is seek: 
ing the noblest and wisest good, laboring not 
for himself but for mankind, and suddenly 
the way is barred and the light fails—who 


may know the darkness of that hour? It 
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came to Jesus. The will that had moved in 
perfect unison with a higher Will felt itself 
suddenly alone. It is not given us to read all 
the secrets of that midnight watch. But we 
may be sure it was no personal suffering from 
which that loftiest soul recoiled. His own 
personality had become absorbed in his work 
of service to mankind. We can but dimly 
conjecture what sudden seeming defeat, what 
disappointment, what darkness where light 
had been, there fell upon him. We see only 
that for one moment, under direst stress, his 
will sought—as ours how constantly seeks !— 
to bend the higher Will, praying, “ Lot this 
cup pass from me.” And then—victory un- 
speakable, such triumph in darkness as light 
never beheld—“ Not my will, but Thine, be 
done.” 

By such glimpses as these, seen here and 
there, we get some true, yet faint, idea of the 
relation which Jesus expressed in the words, 
“my Father.” But the lesson for us only 
begins inthis; its completion lies in the 
kindred fact that he bade his disciples say, 
“ Our Father;” that his constant effort was 
to draw them into such a realization of the 
Fatherhood of God as he enjoyed; that his 
- parting exhortation was that through love to 
each other they should become one as he and 
the Father were one; and his parting promise 
that the Divine Spirit should dwell in the 
hearts that through love and obedience were 
open to receive it. G. S. Merriam. 


How MANY are there who, by reasons of 
poverty, obscurity, infirmity of mind or body, 
can never hope to do much by action, and 
who often sigh at the contemplation of their 


want of power to effect anything! But it is 
given to them, as to all, to suffer; let them 
only suffer well, and they will give a testi- 
mony for God, which all who know them will 
deeply feel and profoundly respect. It is not 
necessary for all men to be great in action. 
The greatest and sublimest power is often 
simple patience ; and for just that reason we 
need sometimes to see its greatness alone, that 
we may embrace the solitary, single idea of 
such greatness, and bring it into our hearts, 
unconfused with all other kinds of power. 
Whoever gives to the Church of God such a 
contribution—the invalid, the cripple, the 
neglected and forlorn woman,—every such 
person yields a testimony for the cross, that 
is second in value to no other. 

Let this be remembered, and let it be your 
joy in every trial and grief, and pain and 
wrong you suffer, that to suffer well is to be 
: true advocate and apostle, and pillar of the 
aith. 

“ They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 


—H, Bushnell. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ INYONATION IN PREACHING.” 


Iam glad the subject of “ Intonation in 
Preaching” has been alluded to in the columns 
of Friends’ Intelligencer. The writer speaks 
of the delicacy with which criticism should 
be made of the habit of our venerable 
Friends. But I feel that could they realize 
the importance of rectifying so grave a mis- 
take, they would welcome most kindly any 
well-meant advice in the matter. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that all concerned 
Friends will weigh seriously the objections 
which are urged against the practice. 

Not only is it at variance with the laws of 
fitness and correct taste, and highly displeas- 
ing to the major portion of most congrega- 
tions; but I am convinced, after much 
thought upon the subject, that its influence is 
positively injurious and hurtful .in its ten- 
dency. 

Our ministers, if properly commissioned, 
doubtless feel the great weight of respunsi- 
bility they are assuming in addressing the 
people, and under deep religious concern 
they pay less attention to the manner of 
delivery than to relieving their minds of the 
exercise under which they are constrained to 
speak. Hence the habit unintentionally, and 
perhaps thoughtlessly becomes fixed. 

Were it understood that a mere expression 
of words uttered with assumed solemnity and 
intoned in the manner so regretfully common 
among Friends, before an audience composed 
of people of no more than ordinary perception, 
has the effect of stimulating the sensibilities 
and lulling the understanding, and thus upon 
an entirely false basis developing an 
emotional feeling, I am sure the great pro- 
priety of abandoning this practice would be 
apparent to all having the good of the min- 
istry at heart. H. W. 

New York, 12th month 8th, 1876. 


——-— 


WILLIAM PENN, 


Pennsylvania, jealous of the honor, the 
character of her founder, was naturally ia- 
dignant when, some twenty-eight years ago, 
Lord Macaulay, in the second volume of his 
famous “ History of England,” accused Wil- 
liam Penn of having acted as a go-between 
on the part of the Maids of Honor in the 
Court of James II, in 1685, to make terms 
with the relations of the maids of Taunton, 
who, for having presented a standard to the 
Duke of Monmouth during his rebellion in 
the west of England, were in peril of their 
liberty, almost of their lives. It was finally 
arranged that these Taunton girls, some of 
them only ten years old, head be liberated 
on payiug a ransom, which was to be handed 
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over to the Queen’s Maids of Honor. Seven 
thousands pounds was the sum to be exacted, 
and Penne was employed as agent to get as 
much of this money as he could out of the 
poor girls’ relations. It has been shown that 
George Penne, a low adventurer of that time 
and place, was the person who acted for tbe 
Maids of Honor. Macaulay, however, in- 
sisted that it must have been William Penn, 
adding that “the Maids of Honor were at 
last forced to content themselves with less 
than a third part of what they had demanded” 
—leaving it to be inferred that Penn had 


_ cheated them. As was to be expected, 


Macaulay’s statement was denied and dis- 
sected in this country and in England, but 
Macaulay persisted in it, and annexed, in 
Appendices to the revised edition of his His- 
tory, arguments and letters which he believed 
would establish his views. These Appendices 
have not changed the public opinion that 
William Penn, whose administration of his 
Province was so exemplary, and whose char- 
acter always stood high, could not have been 
worthy of the taunts cruelly cast upon his 
honor and humanity by the great but not dis- 
passionate historian. 

In an important work, at once biographical 
and historical, H. R. Fox Bourne’s “ Life of 
John Locke,” just published, a circumstance 
is related which shows the manner in which 
William Penn did interfere, during the op- 
pressive reign of James II, to obtain a pardon 
for a presumed political offence. In the 
autumn of 1683, John Locke, anticipating 
evil days after che accession of James II, and 
seeing that some of his personal political 
friends had lost their lives on the scaffold, or 
were in the Tower by arbitrary arrest, or were 
under suspicion of traitorous designs or opin- 
ions, betook himself to Holland. In Febru- 
ary, 1685, Charles II died. Four months 
later the Duke of Monmouth, his illegitimate 
son, landed in the west of England, was pro- 
claimed King at Taunton, was defeated and 
taken prisoner at Sedgmoor, and was executed 
in London on the 15th of July following. 
Monmouth had been in Holland while Locke 
was there, but, though old acquaintances, they 
did not hold any communication personally 
or by letter. Nevertheless, suspected of com- 
plicity in Monmouth’s rebellion, Locke was de- 
manded by the British envoy from the States 
of Holland, and had to live in complete 
obscurity in Amsterdam. He had friends in 
London, however, who worked in his behalf, 
among whom was William Penn, whom he 
had known as a promising youth at Oxford, 
and who was a favorite with James II. It 
was this William Penn, whom Macaulay de- 
scribes as a pardon broker for money, who 
asked King James for a pardon for Locke, 
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‘which was as readily granted.” This was 
in August, 1685. Locke, preferring to remain 
in Holland, where he was writing his famons 
“Essay on the Human Understanding” 
proudly sent word to his friends in England 
“that he had no occasion for a pardon, hay. 
ing been guilty of no crime,” and did not re. 
turn to England until after the misrule of 
King James caused the revolution of 1688, 
Here, then, is a case which positively repels 
the misrepresentations of Macaulay. ith. 
out solicitation or reward, without even the 
previous knowledge of John Locke, we haye 
William Penn, disinterested and grateful for 
some former slight favors, voluntarily exer. 
cising his powerful personal interest with 
James II in favor of a great Englishman, who 
had been unjustly charged with complicity in 
rebellion against his sceptre. This is worthy 
of the sagacious, humane and just founder 
and Governor of Pennsylvania, but not at 
all such conduct as might be expected from a 
person who had acted as agent to squeeze fines 
out of the relations of the young girls of 
Taunton, and then plundered the ladies of 
the Court of two-thirds of the assessed amount, 
It is an item of exculpatory evidence in favor 
of William Penn.— The Press. 





WISDOM IN CHARITY. 


Outline of a paper read by C. G. Ames 
before the Social Science Association of 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 7th, 1876, 

C. G. Ames said: The open hand needs 
the guidance of the open eye. There is no 
merit in giving, apart from wisdom in giving. 
Our noblest sentiments run wild and work 
mischief unless they keep company with rea- 
son. Ample citations from Roman, English 
and religious history were given to show that 
misdirected charity—a waste of the finest 
power and most sacred resources—has 
wrought vast increase of disorder and misery. 
He spoke of the causes which operate in 
America to create poverty ; of the danger of 
confirming multitudes and successive genera- 
tions in willing helplessness and dependence 
by ill judged methods of relief; and described 
some of these disorderly and wasteful philan- 
thropies. “ Why should not the desire to 
live without labor be as strong down-town as 
up-town? Undermine the poor man’s self- 
reliance, and make it possible for him to live 
with litile exertion, and he will soon be as 
useless as any of us !” 

The total accumulations of the race are 
small; the amount appropriated for relief 
needs not so much to be made large as to be 
“put where it will do most good.” But, 
leaving out the large questions of cause and 
prevention, our complex problem is, How 
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shall we administer charity innocently for 
ourselves, usefully to the poor, safely for 
society ? a 

1. Charity must become JUDICIAL ; it must 
cease to be chiefly a matter of feeling and 
become a matter of judgment. If the courts 
of law were to administer “justice” to all 
comers, Without inquiry, it would hardly be 
more absurd and mischievous than indis- 
criminate charity. 

2. The administration of charity must 
therefore be guided by some fixed principles 
and enlightened by evidence. Every case must 
be a subject of inquiry. It would soon be seen 
that there is a clear reason, in most cases, 
either for doing or for not doing. (1) It must 
be satisfactorily ascertained that the applicant 
is incapable of self-help. (2) Does the in- 
capacity arise from external or internal con- 
ditions? and is it temporary or permanent? 
The differing cases demand different treat- 
ment. The chronic cases should soon be sent 
to the overseers. (3) Where possible, all 
help should look toward self-help; every 
charitable agency should be able to test the 
applicant’s disposition by some not too at- 
tractive offer of employment. (4) The men- 
tal and moral impression made on the object 
of charity is of supreme importance. With- 
out humiliating or reproaching the unfortu- 
nate, we should yet awaken the feeling that 
we are too good friends to confirm them in a 
state of dependence. (5) If it appears that 
idle and wasteful habits are the cause of dis- 
tress, it is not charity to the applicant nor 
justice to society to extend any help, beyond 
rescuing from despair and awakening self- 
respect. Habitual and willing beggary, 
being proven, should be turned over to St. 
Paul: “If any will not work, neither shall 
he eat.” Even if no work can be offered, 
such an one should not be fed, unless at the 
poor-house. (6) Impostors, who invent false 
stories and give false accounts of themselves, 
should be delivered to the magistrate, and 
charged with attempting to procure money 
or goods on false pretenses. A few prosecu- 
tions for this form of fraud would soon rid 
any community of a pest and peril; for 
nearly every such bummer is also a thief. 

3. As this judicial method requires not only 
time and attention, but peculiar tact and 
skill, to discover the evidence, read the case 
and adapt the treatment. Each community 
should create and maintain its own tribunal of 
charity. It is everybody’s business, but it 
can best be done by selected agents—experts. 
In quiet and delicate ways, every church, 
lodge and private citizen can apply these 
principles to the cases which are well known ; 
but in every town a Relief Society is wanted, 
to relieve all the people, as well as the help- 


less poor, by providing both what shall be 
done, and what shall not be done, with mis- 
cellaneous forms of wretchedness. Yet this 
plan, or any other, will break down unless 
sustained by general and intelligent co-opera- 
tion. Having set this agency to work, the 
people must refuse to give, except through 
the guarded channel. They should send all 
applicants and all information to the office. 
In concluding, the speaker gave some ac- 
count of the methods and merits of the Ger- 
mantown Relief Society, whose Board of 
Managers (all men), District Visitors (all 
women), and paid Superintendent seem to 
have studied and followed thejudicial method 
for the last three years, with large success. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE BROOKLYN FIRE, 


The late terrible disaster at the Brooklyn 
Theatre is an occurrence that ought not to 
pass from public notice without the considera- 
tion that the extent of the calamity and the 
circumstances that led to it demand. 

Since the burning of the Richmond thea- 
tre, more than half a century ago, no such 
fearful tragedy has been enacted, and never, 
perhaps, in the history of dramatic represen- 
tation, has a fire taken place that resulted in 
such a sacrifice of human life. 

The want of common forethought and calm 
collectedness, in the throngs of pleasure- 
seekers who night after night resort to such 
places of amusement, was never more appall- 
ingly manifested. These people cannot be 
ignorant of the inflammable character of the 
materials that constitute the stage trappings, 
nor of the danger that, in the rapid shifting 
of scenes, lies in the harmless jet of light 
that a sudden breath of wind may flame up 
into a consuming fire, as was the case in the 
late disaster. The wonder is that such cal- 
amities do not more frequently occur. 

The excitement which the high-wrought 
incidents of unreal life produces in those who 
habitually frequent the theatre unfits a very 
large proportion for acting on an emergency. 
While vainly trying to call back the mind to 
the realities by which they are confronted, 
they lose the only chance of safety and fall 
easy victims to the fate that awaits them; 
and which, if reflected upon with that com- 
mon regard for the preservation of life with 
which all are endowed, would restrain very 
many from exposing themselves to the possi- 
ble danger. 

In no other place where people gather for 
amusement or instruction could a catastrophe 
of like extent occur, and it would seem hardly 
necessary to dwell upoa the subject in a 
Friends’ paper, since all the testimonies of 
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the Society lead away from such exciting and 
enervating entertainments. But these things 
are in our midst, and our sons and daughters, 
and often those who should be their exam- 
ples, are too frequently drawn aside from the 
simple pleasures and amusements that ought 
to satisfy the real wants of social life, to 
mingle in and partake of such allurements, 
to a loss of interest and ultimate abandon- 
ment of the plainer ways of their prede- 
cessors. 

There is a great lesson in this dreadful cal- 
amity. These who hold life to be a divine 
and precious gift will see the need there is to 
guard against every possible danger to them- 
selves or to others. There is wanted more 
than words. Words make public opinion, 
deeds stamp it with reality. If the multi- 
tude will have such places of amusement, if 
men and women will surrender themselves to 
the excitements of the hour—losing the power 
of self-control and that presence of mind 
which is their only safeguard in times of dan- 
ger, the more prudent and thoughtful must 

emand that they who construct and those 
who manage all places of public resort pro- 
vide such ample means of exit, in times of 
danger, as will make no longer possible these 
fearful sacrifices of life. 

Before the smoke of the smouldering heap 
in Brooklyn is cleared away, our neighboring 
town of Burlington is lighted by the torch of 
the incendiary, and fifty families, mostly 
working people it is said, and owners of the 
little properties they occupied, are turned 
homeless into the streets. 

We sometimes speak of the ravages of the 
fire-fiend, but the individual that heartlessly 
sets fire to the home of another is more to be 
dreaded than the torch he handles. 

The want and suffering that these calami- 
ties will produce make an appeal to every 
heart that warms with pity for the woes and 
misfortunes of others. L. J. R. 

Twelfth mo. 14th. 


catia intent 
For Friends‘ Intelligencer. 
LATE REVELATIONS OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES, 


Those who delight in the unveiling of the 
dim fabulous past, only known to us through 
the rhapsodies of poets, will yield a tribute 
of hearty thanks to Dr. Henri Schliemann, 
the archzologist, whose explorations on the 
site of ancient Troy gained him so much re- 
nown, and who has lately been at work upon 
the site of the ancient city of Mycens, in the 
Peloponnessus. His labors here have been 
crowned with success, as is shown by this 
telegram to the king of Greece : 

“* To his Majesty King Gecrge: 

“With unbounded joy I announce to your 

Majesty that I have discovered the monu- 


— 
ments which the tradition related by Pay. 
sanius indicates as the tombs of Agamemno 
Cassandra, Eurymedon, and their companions 
who were killed while feasting at a banquet 
by Clytemnestra and her lover gisthus, 
These tombs are surrounded by a double 
parallel circle, with tablets undoubtedly 
erected in honor of the victims. In thege 
tombs I have found immense archzologica} 
treasures and numbers of articles of pure gold, 
The treasure alone is sufficient to fill a lar 
museum, and the most splendid in the world, 
In succeeding ages I am sure it will attract 
to Greece thousands of strangers from abroad, 
As I am laboring simply for the love of 
science, I waive all claim to the treasure, 
and offer it, with intense enthusiasm, entirely 
to Greece. Sire, may these treasures, with 
God’s blessing, become the corner stone of 
an immense national wealth. 

Dr. Henri €CHLIEMANN, 

Mycenzx, Nov. 26, 1876.” 

These discoveries have excited intense in- 
terest among students and classical scholars, 
and even the unlearned have been awakened 
to inquiry in regard to the lucality, and to 
the events which have made it memorable to 
the latest ages. 

Mycenze was one of the capitals of ancient 
Argolis, and was situated near the eastern 
coast of Greece; and it is recorded that 
among the little band of Spartans who per- 
ished at the pass of Thermopy!z in 840 B.C, 
there were eighty Mycenians. The city was 
called by Homer “ populous” and “ broad- 
streeted,” and its king, Agamemnon, digni- 
fied by the title of “ King of Men,” was 
chosen leader of the allied Grecian forces in 
the Trojan war. Accordingly, this must 
have been the first in rank among the Hellenic 
cities in the Greece of 3,000 years ago. 

Those familiar with Grecian story will 
recall the tragic events which followed the 
triumphant return of King Agamemnon to 
his home, after the destruction of Troy. He 
was murdered in his own banqueting hall in 
Mycene, and his wife and her accomplice 
murderer intermarried. 

The city was utterly ruined by the Argives 
in 466 B. C., and when Thucydides visited it 
a century later, he found only parts of the 
walls and the tombs remaining. In these 
sepulcbres the German archeologist has made 
the remarkable discoveries which promise to 
verify the records of what has been deemed 
the mythic age of Greece. 

Beneath archzic sepulchral stones, shown 
by Dr. Schliemann to be the tomb of Aga- 
memnon and his companions, he has dis- 
covered vast tombs containing, besides human 
remains—male and female— plate, jewelry of 
pure gold, scepters with heads of crystal], and 
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chaste objects in silver and bronze. Among 
the discoveries are mentioned, a large head 
ofa cow in silver with great horns of pure 
gold, a girdle of gold, five gold vases, nine 
silver vases, swords of bronze, diadems of 
pure gold, articles of ornamentation in variety, 
and warlike implements of bronze, but: no 
trace of ironwork. Those able to estimate 
these treasures intelligently, consider these 
revelations of higher historic value than 
those made by the same explorer some years 
ago, upon the site of ancient Troy. 

The venerable William Cullen Bryant 
believes that if the discovery be true, it will 

lace the heroes of Homer in the ranks of 
bistoric characters. Very learned authorities 
have long ago come to look upon the whole 
story of the siege of Troy as fabulous. Now 
what does the historic muse owe to the Ger- 
man savant who verifies her discredited rec- 
ords, and makes poetry and history join hands 
forever ? 

Akin to these interesting investigations, 
are those recently made by General di Ces- 
nola, in the island of Cyprus. His collection, 
just purchased for the museum in New York, 
“ comprises,” says the Tribune, “the richest 
spoils of the most famous Cypriote cities— 
Paphos, Amathus, Idalium, Golgos and 
Kurion,—with many remains which reach 
beyond the historic age of Greece, and indi- 
cate an earlier connection with the Phcenicia, 
Assyria and Babylonia. It brings to us the 
early art, knowledge and faith of the East, in 
forms so rich and varied that it will be long 
before our scholars shall exhaust their 
secrets.” 

The investigations of di Cesnola began in 
1866, in an amateur way, and continued at 
intervals till 1876, during which period he 
discovered more than 2,000 tombs, most of 
which dated from 440 B. C. to the beginning 
of the Christian era. Two temples, one 
Greek and one Pheenician, were also identi- 
fied, and in the ruins of these he discovered 
some of his choicest specimens. 

Di Cesnola has expressed the conviction 
that the results of his last three years’ exca- 
vations may serve in the hands of scholars to 
reconstruct the ancient history of the island, 
and to throw no small light upon that of the 
world. It is a matter of congratulation that 
American antiquarians have now this rich 
material for their researches. S. R. 


ASCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Soon after taking my seat in meeting this 
morning, there was a gathered feeling, with 
the presentation that our duty there was a 
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simple one, comprised in our fulfillment of 
the first and second commandments, given to 
a former people and continued down to the 
present day, and I desired that all might 
partake together of the heavenly blessing. 
In this state of mind there would be no over- 
anxiety that things should be just to suit 
ourselves, when our views did not accord 
with the views of others who were equally 
interested. Thus, in Meetings for Discipline, 
in presenting a matter to the body for its con- 
sideration it would be done in submission, 
without striving to have it accomplished 
before all the rightly concerned members 
were prepared for it, preferring the unity of 
the body to our own self-gratification. Is 
not this the /ife we should give for our friend 
if we desire to dwell together in the harmony 
and love of the Gospel? In this condition of 
mind there would be no fear of the result of 
a righteous concern. Each one giving heed 
to the light they have within themselves, 
remembering the injunction, “If he tarry 
until I come, what is that to thee, follow 
thou Me.” 

My thoughts have been much with thee 
for some days ; the query is, why is it we are 
not comforted and strengthened more than 
we often are in mingling with our, friends in 
social worship? Is it because as we advance 
in life, those we have been looking up to are 
one by one being removed from our presence, 
and those who could understand our exercises 
and our feelings are becoming gradually 
fewer in number, thus showing us that we 
must more entirely look for the all-sustaining 
influence within our own hearts, and seek for 
the kingdom of peace there? Ah! we must 
wait there for the incoming of the Father’s 
love, which can still the rolling billows and 
stay the proud waves with the language, 
“ Peace, be still.” My desires are for the 
preservation of our Jsrael that the organiza- 
tion may be continued, but I often feel that the 
ark of the testimony, or the covenant of our 
people is too much in the hands of the inex- 
perienced, who do not know how to guide it ; 
and I find my peace depends upon leaving it 
where it is, trusting that it may be brought 
back, perhaps by those who never before have 
borne the yoke. Yet these must first be will- 
ing to take the yoke upon them, and learn 
obedience by the example of Him who was 
meek and low of heart before they can expe- 
rience that rest which is the reward. 

The sou, that life which is to endure for- 
ever, can only be nourished or sustained by 
that which is ever-enduring. ‘‘ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.” A blessed promise which may 
be realized in measure in this life, being a 
foretaste of that continuation withoutend. I 
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often feel that when I attempt to convey my 
feelings to theeward that language fails me, 
and I do not say what I expected to; I know 
not now that I have said anything worth 
sending, but I do want that our faith fail 
not and that we may hold fast unto the end, 
maintaining the warfare between that which 
is perishable and that which is eternal; that 
the Lamb may have the victory during the 
remainder of our journey. It is this present 
life that now concerns us; it is to-day, if we 
will hear His voice, that we are to obey. We 
know nothing of to-morrow, if itshould come 
unto us it will be unto us again to-day, calling 
for watchfulness and obedience, and so while 
we are continued here it will be unto us 
to day, the present time, and we have the duty 
of that day to perform, hoping and trusting 
that when to-day ceases to come any more 
unto us in this state of being, or when the 
last day has come, we may be able to say, 
“It is finished,” having done to the best of 
our ability what we felt to have been given 
us to do, excepting the shortcomings and 
omissions and commissions repented of, and 
of which we can feel an assurance that they 
have gone beforehand unto judgment. 
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To SupscrIBERS—PLEASE Nortice.—Our 
terms are “ payable in advance.” Many of 
our subscribers are still in arrears for the 
present volume, though it is now nearly com- 
pleted. To enable us in future better to 
calculate our resources, we propose, in issuing 
our next volume, that a bill for past and 
present indebtedness shall accompany one of 
the early numbers. Prompt payment will show 
the continued wish of the subscriber to receive 
the paper, while a failure to remit, without 
sufficient reason given, must be considered a 
relinquishment of it. 





Tue Presipent’s ANNUAL MessaGE.— 
The eighth and last Annual Message to 
Congress of President Grant has now been 
long enough before the people to have been 
read and carefully considered. We have no 
hesitation in saying that we believe it a part 
of the duty of every citizen of our country to 
seek a right understanding of the affairs of 
the nation, since the solemn responsibility of 
the selection of representatives and rulers 
rests upon the people at large. 
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The President speaks first in review of hi 
eight years of service, and calls the attentig 
of his fellow-citizens to his want of experi. 
ence in political affairs when he was called) 
his high office. 

The mistakes which he frankly admits}, 
refers to errors of judgment, and most ape. 
cially to unwise selections made of the agaist. 
ants appointed to aid in carrying out th 
various duties of the administration ; but he 
claims that these selections have generally 
been made without personal acquaintance, 
upon the recommendations of the represeg. 
tatives chosen by the people. 

The troubled condition of the country, thy 
prostration consequent on a terrible civil war, 
the disorganization resultant therefrom anj 
the difficulties attendant upon reconstruction 
are alludedto. We are reminded that 
threatened foreign war has been averted by 
peaceful arbitration, taxes have been reduced 
nearly $300,000,000, and the national debt 
at the same time over $435,000,000. By rm 
funding at a lower rate of interest (5 or 4j 
per cent. instead of 6) the annual interest has 
been reduced from $130,000,000 in 1869 ty 
but little over $100,000,000 in 1876 ; and the 
President fully believes that the United 
States will be able easily to resume specie 
payments in 1879. 

The policy adopted in treating with the 
several Indian tribes is alluded to, but we 
are referred for particulars to the reports of 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Com- 
missioner of Indian A ffairs. 

The determination of the boundary line 
between the United States and the British 
possessions of the Northwest has been com- 
pleted, and the President assures us that the 
work has been satisfactorily performed. 

After a general statement of satisfactory 
relations with foreign nations, the President 
recommends legislation for the better protec: 
tion of naturalized citizens, and concerning 
the status of American women who may 
marry foreigners, as well as of children born 
of American parents in a foreign country. 

The admission of Colorado into the Union 
by act of Congress in 1875, and the conse- 
quent formation of a State government by 
the adoption of a Constitution, and the Pres- 
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jdent's Proclamation of Eighth month ist, 
1876, to that effect, confirms to us this young- 
est of the family of States which make up the 
American Nation. 

Reference is made to the special reports of 
the Secretaries of War, of the Navy and of 
the Postmaster-General ; and the announce- 
ment is made that the ordinary receipts of the 
Post Office Department for the past seven 
years have increased at an average of over 
8 per cent. per annum, while the increase of 
expenditures for the same period has been 
only about 5 per cent. per annum. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture is recommended to the special atten- 
tion of Congress and to the people generally, 
marking, as it does, the great progress of the 
last century in the variety and products of 
the soils and increased knowledge and skill 
iv producing, saving and preparing the same 
for the use of man. 

The International Exhibition in Phila- 
delphia is also referred to, and Congress is 
recommended to authorize the erection of a 
suitable building to receive the articles that 
have been exhibited in the Government 
Building, and the contributions presented to 
the United States by foreign nations. 

Additional legislation, throwing safeguards 
around the choice of president, is earnestly 
recommended. But the best security for a 
wise exercise of the franchise being the en- 
lightenment of the voters, the President 
would suggest the disfranchisement of all who 
cannot read and write the English language, 
and the compulsory support of the free school. 
This disfranchisement, however, he would not 
have to apply to those already voters. 

In conclusion, President Grant reviews his 
various recommendations to Congress, and 
with characteristic persistence claims that 
most of them, even though they met with 
opposition at the time, do no discredit to his 
administration. He especially refers to the 
question of the proposed annexation of San 
Domingo, not to renew the controversy, but 
to point out facts which he believes vindi- 
cate his previous action in regard to it. 

He thus briefly concludes the Message: 
“With the present Congress my official life 
terminates. It is not probable that public 
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affairs will ever again receive attention from 
me further than as a citizen of the Republic, 
always taking a deep interest in the honor, 
integrity and prosperity of the whole land.” 

In a late number of the London Times are 
these just remarks upon the troubled political 
condition in the United States at the present 
time. Deep interest attaches to all the 
thoughtful utterances of the friends of ration- 
al liberty in other lands, who are now watch- 
ing with anxious interest the working of re- 
publican institutions under difficulties : 

“The technical controversies that are now 
the battle ground of parties involve the most 
momentous political issues, and in the ob- 
scurity of rival interpretations no one can 
confidently say that the law will be able to 
determine them clearly and finally. It is not 
denied, however, by anybody, that if such a 
determination were immediately possible, it 
would be received by the whole community 
with complete and loyal acquiescence. There 
is, Moreover, a conviction among the Amer- 
icans themselves, of which we cannot analyze 
the elements, but in which we are inclined to 
put faith, that at some time within the next 
three months a point will be reached at which 
legality will once more become clear to the 
perplexed mind of the nation. And how- 
ever disappointing the result so attained may 
be to the hopes of either party, there will be 
no resistance and little murmuring. A month 
after the inauguration of the new president, 
whomsoever he may be, the currents of Amer- 
ican politics will probably have returned to 
their wonted channels, and the froth of the 
present excitement will have disappeared 
from the surface of public affairs.” 


0-9 99> 


Tue New Cuvrcn: Its Nature and Where- 
about. By B. F. Barrett.—This work, from 
the press of Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 
of this city, is inscribed by the author to 
the “small but growing army of liberal 
minds, who count love to the Lord and the 
neighbor of paramount importance, and re- 
gard charity as the ground of fellowship and 
ceuter of union among Christians.” 

He gives the authority of Swedenborg for 
his earnest plea that the essential doctrine 
on which the true church of Christ, in its 
most inclusive sense, is founded, “is the doc- 
trine of charity and love—of charity toward 
our neighbor, and love to the Lord: for this 
doctrine, and a life according to it, is the 
whole Word.” 
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Again he quotes the Swedish sage: “The 
whole of the Sacred Scripture is nothing else 
but the doctrine of love, or charity, which 
the Lord also teaches when He says, ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these 
two hang all the law and the prophets.’ 
Matt. xxii, 37-39.” 


That this doctrine comprehends “ the whole 
of the Sacred Scripture” Swedenborg further 
insists, in these terms: “ By loving the Lord 
is meant the performance of uses from Him 
a3 their source; and by loving the neighbor 
is meant the doing of uses to him as the 
object of their direction.” 

From another work of that author these 
words are quoted: ‘‘ He who believes that he 
loves the Lord, and does not live according 
to His precepts, is very much deceived; for 
to live according to His precepts is to love 
Him. These precepts are the truths which 
are from the Lord, and in which He is, there- 
fore, so far as they are, loved, that is, so far 
as the life is formed according to them from 
love, so far the Lord is loved.” 

The writer gravely questions whether, 
according to this large definition, any exist- 
ing religious body, any defined and visible 
church organization, can claim to include 
the whole membership of the true church of 
Christ. He protests against the professed 
followers of Swedenborg seeking to found a 
Swedenborgian church which shall lay claim 
to be the “ New Jerusalem” of that sage. 

“Are there none,” he inquires, “in the 
various denominations of to-day besides our 
own, who trust in the Lord and do His com- 
mandments? And is it quite certain, is it 
at all probable, that a// within our own 
communion do this? Or will any one be so 
presumptuous as to undertake to tell us just 
who or where all there people are? The 
answer to each of these questions is so opvi- 
ous that I will not insult the reader’s under- 
standing by harboring even a suspicion that 
he may not see it.” 

He believes that it is a great error for those 
of his communion to allow the old sect-build- 
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ing spirit to erect a wall of separation 
tween the lovers of the principles enungj 
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om ition of 
by Swedenborg and other Christians; thy 873, a 
they should not assume to be the Lord’s try. of 1 hoe 
church on earth to the exclusion of all othe’ - by ! 
Neither does he think it wise to disturb | - re a 
weaken other religious organizations by ag, o to 
vocating the withdrawal therefrom of all Who : seiailes 
find spiritual help from the study of the ve the’ 
writings of Swedenborg. vn 


As we turn over the pages of his book, yg follow, on 
find ourselves in cordial sympathy with th a this Ww 
writer, who is merely re asserting, in this oy tion was 
day, the eternal truth revealed to the aposth have bee 
Peter 1800 years ago, “that in every nation 
he that feareth God and worketh righteou, 
ness is accepted of Him.” 

It would seem to be a needless work ty 
descant upon the breadth of the true Chri. 
tian church after the lapse of so many cem 
turies and the dreary experience mankind » 
long has had of the paralyzing effect of seg 
tarian bigotry. But even yet there are nota 
few among the professors of the Christiag 
name who have not advanced further toward 
true knowledge than had Peter before his 
instructive vision. 
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Tue Century—Its Fruits AND 11s Fry 
TIVAL: Being a History and Description of 
the Centennial Exhibition, with a Prelimi- 
nary Outline of Modern Progress. By Et 
ward C. Bruce. From J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.—We have received this handsome vol- 
ume, containing an instructive and interest 
ing series of articles descriptive of our own 
























International Fair, and comparing it care “Ll 
fully with those which preceded it. can hi 

One excellent feature of the book is ite§ thoro 
profusion of illustrations, some of which are§ this ; 
very good. They make an admirable record § jd), 
of the grand pageant of last summer, and§ pent 
will recall to the reader many pleasant mem-@ Tynd 
ories of the Centennial. pente 

The author gives us first a chapter on the§ Fran 
general progress of the century, and then § Jas, 
treats of American progress in particular. § Inge 
Then we have a paper devoted to past Exhi- § thew 
bitions. The great Tartar fair Nizbnee-Nov-§ Aue 
gorod, where a $100,000,000 changes hands § ing, 
annually; the London Exhibition of 1851, % hist 
which gave such a powerful impulse to Eng- § olog 
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: artists and artizans; the great Paris Ex- 

ition of 1867, and the Vienna Exposition 
of 1873, as well as many less important fairs, 
are described and presented to the imagina- 
tion by means of appropriate illustration, 
1 before we are introdnced to our own grand 
effort to give expression to our arts and 
industries, and to place them side by side 
with the works of other lands. 

Glancing over the beautiful pages which 
I, me follow, one almost regrets that such a volume 
h the! a5 this was not attainable while the Exhibi- 
18 Our tion was in progress, when everything could 
poste | have been fully verified by the actual presen- 
atin} ation in the fair industrial palaces by the 
'eoup Schuylkill. It can give us comfortable Cen- 
tennial hours by winter firesides, however, 
gad that is a good gift. 
ris. The author modestly remarks, in his pre- 
Cle B face: “A much longer period than six months 
1d @F would have been required for the thorough 

"7 study of the Centennial display. But a far 
tote shorter one sufficed for the formation of 
tia sound and useful impressions. Well worth 
wand scrutiny with a microscope, it was still elo- 
his quent and instructive to the naked eye. He 

who ran, even, might read, if he ran often 
Fr @ enough, and on courses systematically laid 
n off out. The account here given and conclusions 
imi. § stated are the result of many visits definitely 
E@.§ planned, and memoranda made on the spot. 
t & | For both note and comment, it should be 
vol. § added, the writer is solely responsible. In no 
est. § instance has he taken a second-hand descrip- 
wn @ tion or conclusion.” 


arf)“ Lirrety’s Livine AGE For 1877.”—We 
can heartily commend to those who desire a 











ite thorough compilation of current literature 
a this periodical (now over thirty-three years 
D 


old). In its pages are represented such emi- 
nd F nent authors as Prof. Max Muller, Prof. 
M-® Tyndall, W. E. Gladstone, Dr. W. B. Car- 

penter, Prof. Huxley, Richard A. Proctor, 
he # Frances Power Cobbe, The Duke of Argyll, 
2 Jas. A. Froude, Dinah Maisch Muloch, Jean 
a. § Ingelow, Geo. McDonald, Wm. Black, Mat- 
his F thew Arnold, Henry Kingsley, W. W. Story, 


W-@ Auerbach, Ruskin, Carlyle, Tennyson, Brown- 
7 ing and many other leaders in science, fiction, 
4, 


history, biography, philosophy, poetry, the- 
ig B ology, politics, criticism and art. 





The subscription price is $8 a year, but the 
editors offer to send The Living Age (postage 
paid) to any of our subscribers, on our order, 
for clubbing with the Intelligencer, for $6.75 


@ year per copy. 








MARRIED. 
BOOTH—MILLER.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Media, Delaware county, Pa., Eler- 
eath month 29th, 1876, by Friends’ ceremony, Geo. 
M. Booth of Chester, Pa., to Ellen, daughter of 
Levis Miller. 





DIED. 
COX.—On the 14th instant, Mary A. Cox, in the 
36th year of her age; an esteemed minister of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


BORTON.—On the 26th of Eleventh moutb, 1876, 
Mary W., wife of Ellwood T. Borton, in the 64th 
year of her age; amember of Race Street Monthly 
Meeting. She was long a patient sufferer, growing 
more and more tender in her relations with these 
around her. The summons came quickly at last. 

GARRETT.—At Wilmington, Delaware, Eleventh 
morth 29th, 1876, of scarlet fever, at the residence 
of his uncle, Maurice Garrett, Percy, son of Warren 
Garrett, in the fourth year of his age. 

MASSEY.—On the morning of Sixth-day, the 
15th of Twelfth month, Anna Kimber, widow of the 
late Robert V. Massey. 


MERRITT.—At the residence of her brother-in. 
law, John Searing, at Poplar Ridge, Cayuga county, 
New York, on Fifth-day, the 30th of Eleventh month, 
Phebe Merritt, in the 71st year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 


TROTH.—At his residence in Camden, N. J.. on 
the 13th of Eleventh. montb, 1876, Asahel Troth, in 
the 59th year of his age. 

In the death of this estimable ‘riend the little 
Meeting of Camden to which he belonged has lost a 
valued and useful member, and the First-day 
School a most earnest and efficient worker. His 
voice was often heard in our religious assemblies, 
and his hopeful words of encouragement will keep 
his memory fresh in many hearts. L. 





From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
THE TRUE POSITION OF THE CHINAMAN IN 
AMERICA. 
San Francisco, Sept. 22, 1876. 
The outery recently raised in this State upoa 
thesubject of Chinese immigration, if traced to 
its source, would doubtless be found to proceed 
from a very few individuals. That it has ob- 
tained sufficient importance to be deemed 
worthy of incorporation in the platforms of 
both the great political parties of the country 
is due to two causes: to the ignorance of the 
East upon the merits of the question, and the 
efforts of a faction in this State, which does 
not by any means represent the best senti- 
ments of our people. It is fully understood 
than San Francisco represents the State in 
matters of opinion, but it is not so well known 
how few are the men who direct the popular 
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feeling of San Francisco. The clamor that 
the Chinese are depressing and monopolizing 
many of the prominent industries of the 


and admiration of the world, did ' ce 
labor offer itself so freely. “= ining ® 


The Chinaman’s habits and mode of ji gpd writing 






































at t 
State comes principally from a few manufac- | necessarily render him unpopular amos tee a 
turers and capitalists who, by a short-sighted | nearly all classes. The politician abhors heh” most di 
policy of the past, are reaping disadvantages | because he is a non-voter and shows no de ee eund 
in the present. When Chinese labor first | to change his condition in that respect. to a to mak 
offered itself it was seized with eagerness by | tradesman dislikes him because he ingi re for it 
these persona, who did not see or care that e 


upon importing from the distant land of } igh 2 
birth the clothing and necessaries of life a ah | wall nig’ ré 
his barbarous taste prefers to American pal © lly prov 
ducts; aud the Crispins and labor-] a no 
abuse tim because he will work for what he 2 matte 
can get and is faithful to the obligation g. a. to i 
tered into with his employer. But, though watisfying 
all these classes join in decrying these pecu. wr is un 
liarities, they hold out little or no encourage | jhese peo 
ment to him to make any change. Th almost in\ 
stoning and beating Chinamen, long time wit 
popular recreation among young “ hoodlums” en 
has recently grown very unpopular through liarly enc 
the efforts of Police Judge Louderback, the good 

has won golden opinions by his severe treat § version. 

ment of culprits of this class, insult and in § tate inte 
civility are still heaped upon them, and th to the Fl 
are constantly made to feel that they are to easy © 
social Pariahs, unworthy to breathe the same§ mall su! 
air with the more favored Americans, Itig§ returnin; 


underpaid labor would ultimately assert its 
rights, and closed their eyes to the considera- 
tion of everything but the immediate and 
jarge returns which this course offered. 
“Cheap labor,” as applied to the Chinese, 
is only a relative term. A skilled workman 
receives as much for his work as an eastern 
mechanic generally does, and it is only be- 
cause wages are as a rule much higher in Cal- 
ifornia than in the New England and Middle 
States, that the Chinaman’s pay seems small 
by comparison. There are very few workmen 
in the East who would not think the China- 
man’s pay equal to their necessities, and the 
sooner Californians can forget the memory of 
the halcyon days of 49, when men could earn a 
dollar an hour, and come down to a reason- 
able schedule of wages, the better it will be 
for manufacturers, workmen and the country 


















at large. not strange, then, that so shrewd and obsery.§ Pacific | 
To this result the Chinaman has contribu-| ant a people as the Chinese are, should look§ man of 
ted, and for this, if for no other reason, he| askance upon such indications of Christign§ pecomes 
deserves the thanks of all intelligent persons. | progress and utterly refuse to be “ civilized” upon Ai 
There are, however, other and quite as sub-|That the treatment they have received op \, oracle a 
stantial reasons why he should receive credit | our shores is their principal reason for retain. # then, m 
for his work in America. It is a fact which | ing all their old customs and barbarismsig§ embrac: 
figures will substantiate, that the State would | plainly shown in the manifestoes their leaden § jg filled 
not have enjoyed half its wonderful develop- | published during the late agitation, in which§ to the | 
ment during the last thirty years had the | they alluded, with great force and pertinence, whe 
solemn, almond-eyed Celestial remained upon | to the incongruous appearance displayed bya @ can 
his native shores. It is even doubtful whether | “ Christian ” nation countenancing the abus§ iar dit 
that greatest railroading feat of modern times, | and deliberating upon the bloodshed of an§ the cc 
the Central Pacific, which has brought mil-| inoffensive people, whose only crime consisted howev 
lions of money to its owners, and hundreds of | in striving to gather for themselves a little® in vai 
thousands of people to the State, would have | wealth in a land to which the whole world 
been built to-day, had not the Mongolian’s| had come. There was nothing produced 
cheap labor rendered the execution of the | during the whole agitation at all comparable The 
immense project feasible, and many a plan of | with these documents, and I for one felts ted 
internal improvement and progress was|sudden appreciation of the worth of a people ject o 
thought of and carried out, only as its aid | which could discuss such an imminent quee§  yepor 
gave it possibilities. When miniag held out| tion with so much intelligence and discretion, | ae 


its seductive promises of sudden and easy 
wealth, and when mining corporations gave 
to labor from $3 to $5 per day, the immense 
agricultural resources of the State, which are 
really its greatest and most stable possession, 
would have been almost entirely neglected, 
had not the Chinaman gladly set to work for 
his pitiful daily stipend, and made the wilder- 
ness literally “to blossom like the rose.” 
Even now it would be utterly impossible to 
raise and gather the immease crops of grain, 
wine and fruit, which are already the wonder 


That the Chinese appreciate and respond 
to kindnesses, and that they are easily won te 
better things, have been abundantly shown) 
during the last few years by the efforts of the@ and 
Christian missions and Sunday Schools which § jour 
have been established and maintained among@ ing: 
them. The experiment was made with some gions 
misgivings at first, but the results have gen-@ ina 
erally greatly encouraged the workers. The ? 
pupils—mostly boys from eight to eighteen nan 
years of age—at first attended these mission 
schools from curiosity and for the purpose of old 
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obtaining a knowledge of English speaking|ing to a number of gentlemen who were 


and writing, for which they have a strong 
desire; but finally indications of a higher 
motive were frequently manifested. One of 
the most difficult things which teachers had 
to contend against was their idea of Deity, 
and to make them feel that awe and rever- 
ence for it that Christians experience, was 
well nigh a hopeless task. The levity with 
which he regards his own divinities has gen- 
erally proved in the end a benefit to them. 
Having no confidence in them, it has been an 
easy matter, when once he is convinced of his 
want, to induce him to embrace the more 
satisfying religion of the white man. 

It is undeniable that conversions among 
these people have been few, but they have 
almost invariably been sincere, and, as com- 

with the rest of the heathen world, 
hristian work among them has been pecu- 
liarly encouraged. It is difficult to estimate 
the good that may result from a single con- 
version. Nearly every Chinaman in the 
State intends, at some time or other, to return 
to the Flowery Kingdom and to settle down 
to easy retirement and the enjoyment of the 
small sum which is to him a fortune. Every 
returning wanderer who has crossed the vast 
Pacific and lived in the land of gold, is a 
man of much consequence among his people, 
becomes an authority in his native village 
upon American affairs, and is listened to as an 
oracle and one who has seen the world. What 
then, must be his power for good, if he has 
embraced the teachings of Christianity, and 
is filled with the disposition to bring its light 
to the benighted beings about him! He can 
go where the white man dares not venture ; 
he can address the people in their own pecu- 
liar dialect, and can win from them at once 
the confidence which the white missionary, 
however kind and enthusiastic, might solicit 
in vain for years. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF SLAVERY. 


The attachment of many of the emanci- 

ted slaves for their former owners is a sub- 
ject of frequent comment here, and a police 
reporter gives the following example: An 
old white woman was arraigned on Wednes- 
day morning for drunkenness, found guilty 
and sentenced to seven days in the work- 
house. She sat down in a corner of the dock, 
and soon afterward, the court having ad- 
journed, an old colored man came in, bring- 
ing a pitcher of coffee and a plate of provis- 
ions, and approaching the marshal he asked, 
in an agitated voice: 


“ Boss, is yer got an old white lady in dar 


named Riley ?” 


Some one replied in the affirmative, and the 
old man’s face brightened up at once. Turn- 


standing near, he said : 


“Gemmen, I heered this mornin’ dat de. 


perlice had ’rested my old missis, and I cum 
here to see her and dey wouldn’t lemme in. 
Dat old lady, gemmen, was a rich woman 
onst, and I was her servant. She raised me 
from a small chile, and when I heered of de 
trouble she was in I felt jest like crying; 
and when I cum here, and dey would’nt let 
me see her, sez I, I sez, she ain’t had nuffin’ 
to eat, and I took all de money I had in ce 
world and fetched it to her.” 


He then advanced toward the dock, calling 


her by name, and when she appeared, said : 
“Ole missis, here’s suthin’ I done brought 
for yer to eat. You was kind to me onst, yer 
was, and Ise gwine to help demi as was good 
to me.” 


The old woman burst into tears as she 


accepted the bounty of her former slave, and 
subsequently shesigned the temperance pledge. 
— Washington cor. Boston Journal, 





From the Liberal Christian. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT DISTRESS. 


The present general stagnation of enter- 
prise, business confidence and activity in all 
the civilized world, is almost a new phenom- 
enon; at any rate, it is new to this genera- 
tion. We had in 1857 and in 1837 seasons 
of great business depression in our own coun- 
try, but they did not extend in any marked 
way to the other great nations. Indeed, it 
has been up to this date a prevailing opinion 
that the troubles and misfortunes of one na- 
tion were offset by the advantages and pros- 
perity of another. If the grain crop failed 
in the Eastern fields, it was just so much gain 
to our Western granary. If ships cost too 
much to build, up went the carrying trade of 
Great Britain. When the cotton-gins of 
Lancaster were inactive for want of the raw 
material, then our New England mills were 
reaping their harvest. If two great nations 
were at war, all the neutrals were harvesting 
the commerce and trade they could not mean- 
while carry on. If business declined in one 
region, it must be more active in another, 
because the work of the world must be done, 
and its wants must be met, if not from one 
source, then from another. Unhappily there 
are a good many practical failures in this 
theory, and a great many indefinite factors 
in the equation. 

There seems to be no fixed standard of 
human wants, no measurable and constant 
sum of work to be done, or of products that 
must be created and exchanged. So many of 
the articles that give activity to trade and 
commerce are luxuries and not necessaries, 
that a decline in the use of things that are 
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not indispensable, throws a large class of | the two things hang together, or what muta] 


operatives out of employment and paralyzes 
important branches of commerce. Even tea 
and coffee are not necessaries of life, much less 
silk goods. The decline of the opium or the 
tobacco trade, fatal as it would prove to so 
much capital, would be a glorious proof of 
the emancipation of the world from injurious 
luxuries, and the failure of the commerce in 
alcohol in all its forms would create great 
business disasters, with immense profit to the 
intellectual and moral happiness of the 
world. It is possible that the standard of 
external luxury—we do not say comfort, for 
comfort often flies at luxury’s approach— 
may have been so generally heightened all 
over the world, by the extraordinary stimulus 
of modern triamphs in machinery and loco- 
motion, that the taste for unnecessary things 
has become stronger than the actual needs of 
the world will bear. People must have bread 
and clothing, fuel and shelter, and if they 
are led by custom and taste to expend in the 
ornamental and factitious part of living what 
is required to meet actual wants, they will, 
of course, sooner or later, exhaust all their 
reserves and come to actual want. That an 
immense demand for things not necessary has 
existed all over the civilized world for a gen- 
eration past, cannot be denied. The standard 
of domestic comfort has gone up to the point 
of general luxury. Princes did not have, a 
hundred years ago, many of the things now 
falsely classed among the necessaries of life 
by people in middle-class circumstances. Can 
this standard be maintained? Luxurious 
classes have always existed, and might be 
sustained by some special sacrifices exacted 
from the mass of hard-working and self.deny- 
ing people. But can luxury be the rule, and 
be kept up by the majority of people, with- 
out tending to derange and destroy the con- 
ditions of industry, and finally of prosperous 
trade and commerce? What is the effect of 
tastes refined beyond the condition in which 
our lot has fallen, but to make honest daily 
Jabor repulsive, plain food unwelcome, and 
simple furniture offensive? Let any one look 
at the carpets, the china and glassware, the 
silver plate, the clothing, the laces and rib- 
bons, the mirrors and mantels, the finish of 
tools, the triumphs of loom and press, with 
which our great Exposition abounds, and 

regard them as the measure of the world’s 
~ taste for comfort and luxury at this date, and 
then reflect that while it is triumphantly go- 
ing on, and stimulating more activity and a 
finer and higher standard of skill and luxury, 
there is a great cry echoing from nation to 
nation of depressed trade, diminished com- 
merce, strikes among skilled laborers, and 
famine among the poor, and ask himself how 
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— vw d have on each other, 

tis certainly true, in this count: +8 Great y¢ 
is becoming true in many others, that te West 
standards of livirg are beyond the m ae 
those who are contagiously stimulated to em oe gi 
deavors to keep them up, and continually And the 
higher and higher. For a whole generating S2°¥-* 
the world has been living beyond its ody 
and the currency has been managed in this ion 
country in a manner to conceal the dispar To brit 
Paper rags and credit have delayed the eS 
in a most dangerous way, and when it hag B® They ¢ 
approached shrieks of horror have arisen Tbe’ 
postpone the day of doom, the return to, The; 
solid basis of specie—our only salvation} ! 
it is, let the temporary ruin, or crash attend a he 
ing it, be what it will, For only wheny§ the g 
are all compelled to know just what we hay Shor 
got that will pay debts, shall we begin yg A%4* 
cease from making debts that must be pai ~ 
and not merely postponed. And then m% 2 
shall begin to discriminate with ease betwee Tw 
what we must have and what we should 
merely like to have—between what is nege! 
sary and what is agreeable. When thatday§ ja: 
comes we shall again find our people chil, 
making savings; and savings are the only tom 
common method we have, as a people, ofg  ** 
accumulating capital. The few people ng§ said! 
troubled in their business or their privay§ We 
affairs, at this time, throughout the country, 
are the people long and persistently acou. \ 1° 
tomed to live well within their income,and# he 
to trade only within their capital. The clagy 
is a very small one, but it exists; and iti The 
only by increasing its numbers that we shall 
rally from our present distress. We 

The world is living too fast, indulging too | 
many extravagant tastes, saving nothing § 
using up its old savings, and is now at the we 
end of its purse, Meanwhile the manufac 
turers are trying to stimulate its exhausted No 
powers by new artifices—finer patterns, hand 
somer fashions, more elegant carriages, car Br 
pets and candelabra. It is all in vain! A 
half generation may go on spending the for St 
tune inherited from saving progenitors, leay- | 
ing poverty to its heirs, upon the present ¥ 
ruinous fashion. But it is only the people 
who possess inherited property or credit t 
can much longer do this. The great mass of T 


people accustomed to luxury have got to 
learn to be contented with mere comfort. 


There is to be for a long time, in our judg. 


ment, no recovery from the exhaustion whi 
over-living has caused. H. W. B. 





THERE is a still, small rain from heaven 
that has more to do with the blessedness of 
nature, and of human nature, than the might- 
iest earthquake or the loveliest rainbow. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
1876. 


ar! how shall we fit thee for thy grave? 

Gerpet farther honors can we pay to thee, 

Who every day, in song and minstrelsy 
And loud orations at the cannon’s mouth 
lave given thee homage, East and North and South, 
And the far West whose purple mountains lie 
Soow-capped, sun-tinged against th eternal sky, 
Have joined their hands, and raised one joyous shout, 
While in their monuments of industry 
They welcome every Nation ’neath the sun, 
To bring their best, and proud or envious, see, 
What Freedom and a hundred years have done? 


Nothing is known. But I believe that God is over- 
head ; 
And as life is to the living, so death is to the dead, 
[Mary Mapes Dopeg, in Scribner.] 































THL WORLD’S HIGHEST BUILDINGS. 


The dome of St. Peter’s is 452 feet above 
ground. Strasburg, the highest cathedral in 
all France, reaches, with its celebrated clock 
tower, 465 feet ; Amiens, 439 feet; Chartre, 
399 feet. Notre Dame, at Paris, has only 
222 feet. The Paris Pantheon, considered 
one of the boldest edifices, does not exceed 
308 feet, the cross included. On another side 
the highest pyramid, that of Cheops, meas- 
ures 478 feet according to some travelers, 
465 feet according to others, and this latter 
calculation is the one generally adopted—a 
height which no known human construction 
has hitherto exceeded. The pyramid of 
Chephrem has 436 feet; that of Mycorenus, 
177 feet. Among more modern edifices, the 
dome of St. Paul’s, London, has 360 feet; 
that of Milan, 375 feet; the Hotel de Ville, 
caconennemnsintlipintatmen of Brussels, 352 feet; the Square Tower of 

THE TWO MYSTERIES. Ansinelli, Italy, 251 feet; the dome of the 

In the middle of the room, in its white coffin, lay the dead Invalides, Paris, 344 2 feet ; St. Sophia, at 
child, a_nephew of the poet. Near it, in @ ss Constantinople, only rises to 100 feet; the 
Walt fel litle irl on his inp. "The child looked curiously Leaning Tower of Pisa to 187 feet; the Arc 
at the spectacle of death, aad then inquiringly into the old | de Triomphe, Paris, to" 144 feet; the Pan- 
nin’s face. “ Yon don’t know wha 8, do you, my "| theon of Agrippa to 141 feet ; the Observa- 
We know not what it is, dear, this sleep so deep| tory of Paris to 88 feet. The dome of the 


They came, they shared our glory and they left, 
Their friendly feelings ripened into love, 
They taught us lessons that the years should prove 
Of priceless value. What indeed are we 
But children in the world’s great history? : 
Yet holding in our conscious strength sublime 
The grandest possibilities of Time, 
Shorn of our small conceits we stand in tears, 
And tender memories linked with every clime 
Beside thy bier thou fairest of the years, 
Resolviog with a glad unfettered will, 
To make the coming century grander still. 
Twelfth mo., 1876. Anne F. Brapiey. 


said he, adding, ‘‘ We don’t ei her.” 


and stili; Capitol at Washington, including its statue, 
The Poor a the awful calm, the cheek so pale | reaches 307 feet in height; Trinity Church 
and chill; 


The lids that will not lift again, though we may call steeple being 284 feet. From these figures, 
and call; which are given in round numbers, it will be 
The strange, white solitude of peace that settles|seen that the spire of Rouen, which has a 
over all. height of 492 feet, is the most elevated mon- 
We know not what it means, dear, this desolate | Ument in the world.— Press, 
heart-pain ; 
This dread to take our daily way, and walk in it 





A LETTER WRITER of the Cincinnati Com- 


again ; mercial records a beautiful and graceful act 
We know not to what other sphere the loved who} of John Ruskin, which gives expression to 
leave us go : : : Sra a 
Nor why we're left to wonder still ; nor why we do ne ae on — be J 
not know. 0 oydon, 0 , there has long 


been a dirty, marshy little pond, which is 

But a = know _ loved and dead, if they] now an exquisite clear spring of running 
should come this day— ; . 

Should come and ask us, What is life?” not one of | Water. John Ruskin has expended £500 in 

us could say. making this spring, which is not far from the 

Life is a mystery as deep as ever death can be; home of his childhood, and surrounding it 

Yet ob, how sweet it is to us, this life we live and | with trees and flowers, has named it after his 

see | mother, ‘ Margaret’s Well.” On the neat 

Then might they say—these vanished ones—and| tablet over it are inscribed the following 

blessed is the thought ! words: ‘In obedience to the Giver of Life, 

“So death is sweet to us, beloved! though we may | of brooks and fruits that feed it, and of the 


tell ye naught ; . . 
We may ho tell it to the quick—this mystery of peace that ends it, may this well be kept 


ionth— sacred for the service of men, flocks and 
Ye may not tell us, if ye would, the mystery of flowers, and by kindness be called “ Mar- 
breath.” garet’s Well.”’” 








The child who enters life comes not with knowledge Bap habits are thistles of the heart. and 
or intent : ’ 


So those who enter death must go as little children | CV¢ry indulgence of them is a seed from 
sent. which will spring a new crop of weeds. 
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FRIEN D8’ 


NOTICES. 


Burlington First-day School Union will meet in 
the Friends’ Meeting-house, Mount Holly, on Sev- 
enth-day, First month 6th, 1877, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
All interested are invited to attend. 

Mary J. GaRwoop, \ Clerks 
Witiram WALTon, P 





Haddonfield First-day School Union will meet in 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Market between 7th and 
8th streets, Camden, on Seventh-day, 30th of 
Twelfth month, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Emmor Roserts, Clerk. 





PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee will meet at Camden, 
N. J., Meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Twelfth mo. 
30th, at 10 o’clock A.M. Full attendance of mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee and Co-operative 
Visitirg Committee is requested. 

James GasKILL, Clerk. 





HOMB FOR AGED AND INFIRM COLORED PERSONS, BEL- 
MONT AND GIRARD AVENUES. 


The Managers have appceinted Seventh-day, 
Twelfth month 30th, as donation-day, and invite 
contributions, either in money or goods, which may 
be sent to the Home or left with the Treasurer, 
Israel H. Johnson, 807 Spruce street; or the Presi- 
dent, Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry street; Vice 
President Wm. Still, 244 S. 12th street; Secretary 
George W. Hancock, 40th and Lancaster avenue; 
Sarah Pennock, 807 Franklin street ; Sarah Lewis, 
315 Marshall street; Henry M. Laing, 30 N. Third 
street ; Elizabeth M. Cooper, 1733 Filbert street, or 
other Managers. 





Social gathering at Race Street Library Room 
on Second-day, 25th inst. All are invited. 


a 


ITEMS. 
Tue Spanish Congress has passed a law enforcing 
compulsory education. 


Tus serious dispute between the British govern- 
ment and that of Perkin appears to have been 
















































INTELLIGENCER. 


finally settled by the convention arranged at Che 
between Sir Thomas Wade and the great Qhip 
mandarin Li Hung-chang. 7 


It is reported that there is to be a fresh em} 
tion from Russia of Mennonites, 50,000 of wh 
desire to settle either in Brazil or the United St, 
Six delegates have gone to inspect lands offered 
them by the Brazilian government. 


Presipent Lerdo and his cabinet have been cq 
tured near the city of Mexico, and General Escobed 
the Secretary of War, and several others, were shot, 
The cities of Monterey and Saltillo have declareg in 
favor of Inglesias, and surrendered Without fighting 


Tue Nation states that the famous French pub. 
lishing house of Finnan Dicot, which dates back 
into the seventeenth century, has had its collectigg 
of Greek classics set-up entirely by female compos. 
itors, of whom it employs two hundred and fifty, 


THERE have been received nearly 2,200 applica. 
tions for space in the permanent exhibition 9 
Philadelphia, more than the building can accom. 
modate. The Turkish exhibitors intend to have, 
much finer display of goods than before. Of the 
hardware exhibitors nearly all will remain in the 
American department, and several in the foreigg, 
The Book Trade Association have applied for 
10,000 square feet, Cornari 2,500 for the display of 
statuary and paintings, and the Trenton Potteries 
for 6,000. 


TBE London Daily News prints the following ig 
official form : 

“We understand that her Majesty’s government, 
after discussion with the United States Minister, hag 
accepted the American interpretation of the extra. 
dition treaty. It is hoped that now the American 
interpretation of the treaty has been admitted, the 
United States will be willing to enter into a new 
treaty, enlarging the scope of extradition.” 

The Daily News gives the following as the inter. 
pretation accepted by England: ‘ That a prisoner 
surrendered for one offence may, after fair trial for 
that offence, be at once rearrested in the country to 
which he has been delivered up, and put on his 
trial for any other crime for which he would be lia. 
ble to extradition under the treaty.” 


Es 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Twelfth month 18th, 1876, 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
201 Walnut ae 





PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 





Tae great railroad freight contest has 
| been amicably settled by compromise, 
|on the basis of mileage, for freight 


OR covisccccavcssonsenipesavococsnnene @108 Delaware avenue. | rates. The settlement attained permi 

U. 8. 68°81 F....000 el lB ¥@ Subject to Market Auctuations. |the Pennsylvania Railroad to =i 

U. 8. 68 81 C ..rcreeeeeeee -- LIEK®@® Butter—Choice grades scarce. | through freight charges proportioned 

U 8.5—20sr of 65 -~109%@ Best Penna, rolls.......... 24@ 26 | to the distance carried, gaining thereby 

U. 8. 5—208 © 65.....eceesmereeees 199144@ ss . ” prints........ 35@ 40/an advantage for Philadelphia on the 

U. 8. 5—20s c n 65..... e%@ | Eggs—Fresh, per doz......... 30@ 32 / schedules. 

U. 8. 5—20s r n *65 + 109%4@ | Western, @Xtra.......0-0 27@ 2 

U. 8. 5—20s r ’67....... el lce4@ | Poultry—Chickens, dry- Seven cases of silk worms’ eggs, worth, 

U.S, 58 el ape ~wlt le picked and fat, it is said, $3,000,000, peneed through 

U. 8. 5s 81 c.... lll Yw@ SS a 13 | Omaha on the 18th inst. 

U. 8. 449 FDL... veers «++ 10834@ Turkeys, per |b 14 

State 6s 2d series...... 107 @107% Ducks, ” 14| Tae resumption of the fast mails 

State 6s 3d series......... -- 116 e116 Dressed Hogs, “ @ __9| took place on the 18th inst., tte pioneer 

City 6S NOW.....crereeee ----10934@112'4 | Lard, © aseeseeeeere =11@ 1184 | train of the new system leaving New 

City 68 O1d.......cocsreseesereseeees 105 @105 |} Potatoes, white, per bbi....... 3 00@ 3 75 | York at half-past four o’clock A. M.,and 

Caden 8 a I oie, | apie tholce, =a A | meta eennelen ah Me 
+ L094 4\/ . . peatnes 5 i) 

Philadelphia and Erie 7s..... 9534@ 96 Wheat: Pa & Del., per bu.... 1 me 1 2 eee uiaes Ubeae ae 


utes on the old time. The new system 


Reading Railroad 6s’49—'80..10234@ 103}¢ | Corn, white, new, * .... 52@ is intended to ultimately bring the 
Philadelphia and Erie 6s....102 @103 Yellow, * ae -« 55@ 60/| whole East and South ‘into anal con- 
West Jersey Railroad 7s.....109'4@109%4 | Nats, a . 86 | neste. s 
Ponssyivenis are 45% : 486 7 per ton........16 00@17 00 

Reading TOB.....ee0eeeeeee 8'4@ 20% ixed, Oo ie 13 00@14 00| Tae Committee of t 

United Railroads of N. J....1384@138% | Straw, rye, “+ se 14 00@16 00 | Trade cn Foreign and Coastaee Ceol 
North Pennsysvania R. R... 4854@ 4x14 At retail, print butter brings 40 to 65 | merce has, for the 





Minehi!l Railroad............. 4794@ 48 
Central Tra>sp:rtation....... 


Insurance® Co. N. Asses vecceee 3444@ 3436 


cents, according to quality; eggs, 35 to 
3934@ 40 | 45 cents per dozen; dressed pealtzy, 13 
.o 18 cents per pound. 


: five years last past, 
given special attention to the improve 
ment of the De aware river and bay 


wasn ‘wit, | for the purposes of navigation. 
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FRIENDS’ 








FINN: 


LADIES’ 


50 Cent 
MERINO SHIRTS. 


Our Ladies’ 50 cent Merino Undershirt is decidedly the 
Grandest Bargain ever offered at the price. It is made 
up of very superior fabric, good weight, and neatly 
fnished, 

ALSO 
65 cent Ladies Regular Cuff Extra Merino Vest. 
75 cent Finer Grade Fashioned Vest. 
$5 cent Ladies’ Saxony Merino Shirt. 
$1 Silk-Stitched Ladies’ Fine Wool Fabric Vest. 


Norz.—Our Dollar Vest is of superior wool-mixed fabric, 
and the same as has been se!ling at $1.25. We also have 
lines of finer grades of both English and Domestic makes. 

Ladies’ Scarlet Woo! Shirts. 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 
25 ct. Shirt. 


One lot of very good Merino Shirts. ; 
26 cents for small sizes, rising 3c. to the size. 


35 c. GIRLS’ SHIRT 


One lot finer grade small sizes 35 cents, rising 5c. to the 


size. 
Also, finer English makes, including Cartwright and War- 
ner’s Merino Underwear, for Adults and Children. 
The above prices are at least 25 per cent. below former 
figures. 


Men’s Merino and Wool Shirts. 


We also have in stock lines of Men's Merino Shirts as low 
as 40 cents, and up to the finest American and European 
makes. 
12 Varieties of Ladies’ Woolen Hose. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Woolen and Cotton Hose. 


ALSO | Merino. . 
CHILDREN’S HOSE, | Ribbed Cashmere. 
IN 


Stripes of Every Variety. 


JOHN M. FINN, 


§.E. Corner ARCH and SEVENTH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FINN. FINN. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
249 S. ELEVENTH STREET. 


STAPLE TRIMMINGS, GLOVES, &ec. 
Berlin zephyrs, American Zephyrs and a good 
assortment of fine yarns, also fine knit goods in 
great variety. Wool and French wadding and other 
waddings of best quality. Book muslins, tarletans, 
grenadine, silk and cotton blonds and book muslin 
handkerchiefs. 
FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 


OUR MOTTO: 


' Straps, Pock-t- Books, etc., wholesale or retail. é 
ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth 
Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de- 
livered. Remember the number, 818, 818. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


FINN.|GREAT REDUCTION. 


“First-Class goods at low price.” | EVERYTHING _ Seeds, 


Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Trunk 








25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 


SAE MARL SS 


WILSON & MILLER, 


1210 Ridge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Garden Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, 








KE. 


BEST KEEPSA 


for Parent, Child Teacher, Pastor, Friend. 





AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


FURNITURE, 


BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 


NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER 


Strong Pot Roses, specially pogpenet for fall planting and 
quick-bloom, sent safely by mail, postpaid. ve splendid 
yarietics, all jebeled, for$1-003 12 do. 82.003 19 do. 

ol 0. d oO. -00. For 10 cen 
each adiitional, one . cent jum to 
every dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our new & E 
TO ROSE-CULTURE and choose from over 300 
finest sorts, Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rosze-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Cc. W. SLAGLE & CO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Souicit consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 1205S. 11th St., Phila. 


Implements, Machi- 
nery, and Fertilizers. 

New Catalogue, 200 Illustra- 
tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


stamp. 
A. B. COHU, 


FOR THE 


FARM. 


197 Warer Sr., N. Y 











FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 











KAUB, FRYMIER | 4s, WOOD 
& EDWARDS. =: B: PUMPS 
B. DONSRY & 50m, eewys/ 





‘ t Blatchley’s Standard Cucumber and Grafton Co.'s Pum i 
China, Glass, and copper linings,old and new styles, and ali vabaabie lmprotemeeat 
| Manufacturing facilities greatly increased ; stock and assortment 
Queensware. | LARGE, prices SMALL. Visitors, Dealers and the Tradees. 
} gp oe cordially a aa in town to the big Exhibition, 
to all and see ns or send for cataloene. with prices and t 
OLD STAND, 923 MARKET STREET, wnerce St. Paul 


Opposite New Post Office, C,G. BLATCHLEY, Manuf’r, 506 Commerce St..Phile. 


Are_ offering great inducements to purchasers of | These Pumps can be seen at Centennial Exhibition, Agri. 








FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, | cultural Hall, Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column Letter Q, No. 19, 
Plain and decorated, choice styles and superior quality. — anne ———_ 
An_ extensive and varied assortment of CHAMBER 





double their money selling “ Dr. Chase’ 
SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain, | AGENTS ores ig) Receipt Book.” daa 8 Im 
cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefull selected | + ee a ee | AO ee 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest | Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
— oe oe care devoted 7 our — depart- | 
ment. Particular attention given to decoration of china | 
me oy vPro of fall rete or to — Sie ee { CHANDELIERS 
ull line of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated | 
And Bracket Lamps, 
Best Quality Silver. 
Plated Ware. 


Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 
Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa, 





CARPETINGS. | 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, ete. | 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St., Phileda 











| “How to save reshingling—stop leaks effectually 
- | and cheaply in roofs of all kinds, or lay new roofg” 
THE PENN MUTUAL | Particulars free to any one stating a they saw 
is. art of the U.S. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, .‘"'S: 004s sent to any part of the 


ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 
The Penn iz a purely Mutual Company. All of ite sur 
plus premiumsare rettirned tothe members every year, thus | 


farnishing insurance at the lowest possible rates. A:l pol- | a. Dg : . 

icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies; _ Fix your own roof: our materials are easily ape 
isaped at life rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to 1.8, | plied with positive satisfaction. Prices /ow. 

Ss ENS, Vice-President, 921 Chestnut Stree, Correspondence invited. 
Philadelphia, Pa. , P 





Manufacturers of Slate and Marble 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY VIAN ' E LS 
OF PHILADELPHIA, New designs, beautiful colors, matching carpets, 
~ TE trimmings or decorations in rooms. We have a 
No. 7Ol ABO STRSET. large number set up in our warerooms for inspection, 
ASSETS, $134,957.36. and are selling at very low prices. Very handsome 
ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR CASH PLAN. designs for $12. $18, $20, $22, and 525. Book of 


: ; lesigns and price list forwarded. on application. 
Insures against Loss or Damage by Fire on Houses, Stores ' 8 I PI 





and other Buildings, limited or Perpetual, and on Fur- Your custom solicited. Call or write. 
niture, Goods, ys ob aia ete. W. Y. Slate Roofing Co. 

ee ‘ontractors, 49 S. Front Street, Philadelphia. 

CALEB CLOPHIER, Girard Life Ins., 633 Chest. St. en ee ee ve 

ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. leanne irene nay ae ae 

: ; } 

THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets ste. ENGRAVED FORMS 

T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. j . 

WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce:street. MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 

FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Noti@ns, 501 Market street. For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 

THOMAS E. BENNETT, Diy Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. | Whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 

CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st.| boxes. Price, $4.00; Filled up. $8.00 

SAMUEL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street INVITATIONS NEATLY PREPARED. 


WM] H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. 


SAMUEL 8S. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


CALEB OLOTHIER, P THOS. MATHER, Treas. 706 ARCH ST., Philadelphia. 
AtAW WOOD V Pree”) | TOR OHAPHAN, ee 


— ISAAC G. TYSON 
CALEB D. SHREVE, . ’ 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, , PHOTOGRAPHER, 


240 N. EIGHTH STREET, 
No. 106 Market Street. Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


| tion given to copying old pictures. 

















